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I.HPATIENCE  A  CAUSE  OF  ERROR.  would  be  thus  entirely  destroyed.  Tins,  how-  convince  us  that  the  appparenlly  noble  quali* 
The  first  cause  of  error  which  needs  be  men-  *3  contrary  to  fact ;  for  who,  in  the  midst  ties  of  the  one  were  but  natural  endowments, 
boned  is  impatirnce.  Truth  is  usually  found  ''f  an  interesting  narrative  or  argument,  was  ev-  which  served  as  a  |>ass|H)rt  to  imbecility  or  pride, 
to  be  a  mean  between  two  extremes.  It  issim-  known  finally  to  close  the  volume,  in  order  if  not  to  incorrectness  of  moral  principle  ;  while 
n|c  while  error  is  infinire  ;  so  that  an  impatient  *l'al  the  pleasures  of  suspense  might  not  be  lost  that  which  disgnsied  us  in  ihe  other  was  hut  a 
Mrson  has  no  more  probability  of  obtaining  it  ni  certainty  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  very  desire  defect  in  manner,  of  which  the  individual  was 
than  a  traveller,  at  full  speed,  of  discovering  a  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  maybe  atiributed,  unconscious,  or  which  he  had  already  labored 
nluable  fewel  which  happened  to  lie  unobtru-  '»  &  V'^at  degree,  to  the  wish  of  being  liberated  to  remove  ? 

Hvely  beside  his  path,  amidst  a  thousand  peb-  »ke  anxiety  of  susjsense.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  may  u.sually  form 

blesof  similar  color  and  dimensions.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  uneasiness  of  sus-  some  idea  of  a  person’s  character  by  those  com- 

To  many  minds  doubt  and  inquiry  arc  tor-  (lense,  that  when  for  a  time  two  questions  ap-  mon  rules  nf  judging  which  are  insensibly  acquir- 
lure.  An  iinpaiient  man  cannot  suspend  bis  pear  almost  equally  balanced,  expedients  the  ed  in  general  intercourse  with  society.  But  induc- 
Jodgment  :  indifference  or  mediocrity  does  not  most  puerile  are  sometimes  employed  to  produce  tion,  however  extensive,  being  necessarily  par- 
iffo'rd  sufficient  stimulus  to  his  feelings :  every  an  im  ginary  preponderance.  The  cast  of  a  tial,  will  not  o/irfly.v,  when  individually  applied, 
thing  must  lie  at  first  sight  superlatively  disgus-  die,  tl  wanderings  of  a  bird,  the  casual  open-  answer  the  purposes  of  truth  :  nor  should  we 
tin<T  or  irresistibly  prepossessing.  ing  of volume,  and  a  hundred  other  accidents  ever  therefore  decide  upon  an  unknown  charac- 

A  person  thus  disposed  will  not  often  deny  equally  trivial  and  uncontrollable,  have  been  <er,  merely  because  the  person  to  whom  it  be- 
himself  the  unwise  pleasure  of  forming  and  ex-  permitted  to  decide  the  laie  of  nations,  and  to  longs  resembles,  in  some  exterior  points,  anoth- 
pressing  an  opinion  upon  every  subject  that  "ive  laws  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.  The  er  with  whom  we  are  well  acquainted.  The 
comes  under  his  most  transient  observation.  It  mind  wearied  with  doubt,  instead  of  grasping  miimte  varieties  of  human  nature  are  so  indefi- 
Tould  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  morally  distres-  that  side  of  the  question  which,  upon  the  whole,  nitely  multiplied,  that  nothing  but  individual  ex- 
ing,  to  observe  the  solemn  authority  with  which  appears  most  correct,  sinks  supine,  and  gladly  perience  can  be  a  decisive  test.  Unexpected 
he  utters  his  edicts  upon  topics  which  he  no  reposes  ujioii  the  bosom  of  imagined  iiifallibil-  modifications  of  character,  novel  workings  of 
more  understands  than  an  insect  the  niechan-  ity.  passion,  eccentricities,  obliquities,  and  paradox- 

ism  of  a  watch,  upon  the  surface  of  which  it  has  R  appears,  then,  that  one  great  source  of  er-  es  innumerable,  w  ill  occur  upon  every  side,  to 
iccidcntally  alisrhied.  He  cannot  perceive  the  ror  is  that  impatience  which  prevents  ourcalmly  confound  our  most  specious  calculations, 
necessity  of  a  minute  induction  of  particulars  in  discussing  a  question  before  we  venture  to  form  'I’ruth  usually  lies  at  an  equal  distance  from 
order  to  deduce  a  general  inference;  but  see-  an  opinion.  It  is  so  ea^y  upon  the  one  hand  the  two  extremes  of  parly  spirit.  It  is  not  of- 
ing  a  little,  and  presuming  a  great  deal,  he  pre-  to  “jump  into  a  conclusion,”  and  so  difficult  ten  that  the  book  which  we  are  requested  to 
cipitately  jumps  into  a  conclusion.  It  is  ruri-  and  tedious  upon  the  other  to  balance  opposite  read  is  the  most  ti-eful  or  the  most  dangerous 
ous  to  observe  how  trifling  a  proportion  the  lit-  probabilities,  to  unweave  intricacies,  remove  oh-  that  was  ever  written  ;  that  the  person  to  whom 
tie  that  is  seen  sometimes  hears  to  the  great  jections,  collate  rival  opinions,  detect  error,  eli-  we  are  introduced  is  the  very  best  or  the  very 
deal  that  is  presumed,  and  to  contrast  the  mai-  cit  truth,  anticipate  contingency,  pursue  causes  worst  man  in  the  world;  that  the  institution 
nificence  of  the  conclusion  with  the  apparent  >o  their  effects,  and  resolve  effects  into  their  which  we  are  requested  to  patronize  is  either 
poverty  of  the  premises.  causes,  that  we  cannot  wonder  tltat  the  larger  the  most  useful  or  the  most  injurious  that  was 

To  examine  every  subject  upon  which  we  portion  of  mankind  should  be  content  with  first  ever  set  on  fwit.  Yet  snch  possibly  were  the 
are  called  to  decide  is  evidently  a  reasonable  prepossessions,  and  anxiously  avoid  even  a  tern-  descript  ions  of  parly  zeal,  and  which  are  eager- 
du!v  ;  but  unhappily  it  is  one  far  removed  from  |)orary  8us|)cnse  of  unbiassed  examination.  A  ly  adopted  by  that  spirit  of  impatience  which 
the  habits  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  The  few  plausible  arguments,  a  few  unsifted  facts,  always  loves  to  form  an  opinion,  even  at  the  ex- 
JU'pense  of  investigation  is  naturally  tinpleas-  are  sufficient  oftentimes  to  cause  an  unaltera-  pense  of  reason  and  of  truth, 
ant  and  it  is  not  without  much  mental  disci-  hie  decision ;  whereas  the  very  next  argument  I’he  sentiments  of  an  honest  and  wise  man, 
plinc  that  it  at  length  becomes  habitual.  In  that  was  offered,  the  very  next  fact  that  occur-  being  the  result  of  calm  inquiry,  will  usually  in- 
relitrion  especially,  though  a  subject  of  ac-  red,  might  have  overturned  the  whole  visionary  dine  towards  moderation.  Having  explored 
knovvledged  importance,  the  majority,  even  of  fabric.  the  extremes,  he  will  gladly  rest  in  the  mean; 

persons  otherwise  well  informed,  cannot  be  It  is  frequently  observed,  that  persons  of  un-  as  the  pendulum,  after  vibrating  from  side  to 
brought  to  submit  to  the  restraint  of  serious  in-  usually  lively  mind  are  far  from  being  celebrated  side,  settles  at  its  centre  of  gravity  and  remains 
<julry.  for  the  correctness  of  their  opinions.  A  man  unmoved. — Rev.  C.  Wilks. — Christian  Es- 

To  correct  our  natural  impatience  of  sus-  of  common  thought,  who  has  learned  to  suspend  _ _ 

pense  is  one  great  end  of  scholastic  pursuits ;  his  judgment,  will  not  often  be  obliged  to  retract  SUCCESS  A’O  A  RGI  MENT  IN  FAVOR  OF 

and  in  consequence,  those  studies  which  inure  his  positions  :  hntthc  impatient  genius,  to  whom  NON-EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES, 

the  mind  to  the  fatigue  of  unprejndiceil  delih-  deliberation  is  torment,  is  incessantly  employed  Some  argue  that  the  success  which  has  at- 

erationhave  always  been  considered,  even  irre-  in  obliterating  past  decisions,  or  involving  him-  tended  the  ministry  of  the  Churches  not  Epis- 
spectively  of  their  immediate  end,  as  of  high  self  in  new  absurdities  of  error.  Till  the  mind  copal,  shows  that  the  blessing  of  God  is  with 
importance.  But  suspense,  simply  considered,  h\s  been  accustomed  to  patience  amidst  the  them,  and  therefore  that  he  #l;)proves  of  what 
can  never  become  agreeable.  It  may  be  famil-  tantalizing  delays  of  suspense,  nothing  of  a  per-  they  have  done. 

iarizod  by  custom,  and  made  the  companion  of  manent  value  can  be  ensured.  q’his  is  a  popular  argument  and  a  most  sintru- 

our  highest  pleasures,  but  it  cannot  possibly  he  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  are  oiir  opinions  lar  one.  It  represents  the  Divine  beiiur  as  hav- 
welcome  upon  its  own  account.  The  pleasure,  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  impatience  than  ing  established  a  Church,  and,  when  some  1500 
for  example,  excited  in  the  mind  of  a  novel  rca-  in  judging  of  character.  We  see,  in  a  mixed  years  afterwards  a  party  has  broken  through 
der  by  an  intricate  plot,  or  that  of  a  mathema-  company,  two  persons,  one  of  whom  npprars  the  established  order  and  devised  a  plan  of  their 
tician  by  an  abstruse  series  of  demonstrations,  generous,  intelligent,  and  manly ;  the  other  friv-  own,  as  pardoning  the  irregularity  because  it 
though  necessarily  connected  with  suspense,  olous,  insignificant,  and  self-conceited. — In  turned  out  well.  It  would  indeed  be  very 
does  not  arise  immediately  from  it;  for  if  .so,  such  a  case,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  immedi-  strange  if  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  should  lose 
how  much  soever  each  of  these  characters  might  ately  a  corresponding  jiredilection  or  contempt,  their  effect  when  declared  by  men  not  ordain- 
be  interested  in  his  subject,  he  would  never  de-  and  not  very  easy,  perhaps,  not  to  hint  our  opin-  ed.  There  are  recorded  instances  of  worthless 
sire  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  since  his  pleas-  ion  to  our  neighbor.  But  who  can  say  whether  men  and  women  having  by  a  strong  expression 
uie,  which,  on  this  supposition,  is  contempora-  a  further  intimacy,  or  ah  inquiry  among  those  made  such  an  impression  on  the  person  address- 
TJ  with  his  suspense,  and  dependent  upon  it,  who  know  their  real  characters,  might  not  soon  ed,  as  effectually  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of 
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the  need  of  conversion.  Mimics  have  even  I 
done  these  things.  How  much  more,  men* 
coming  in  the  name  of  God  and  believing  them¬ 
selves  duly  authorized  to  minister  in  holy  things, 
upon  persons  sincerely  receiving  them  as  such  ? 
We  ate  told  to  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  us.  If  in  so  doing  we  should  be 
enabled  to  speak  with  such  effect,  although  in 
private  conversation,  as  to  convince  the  que¬ 
rist,  should  we  therefore  conceive  this  success 
as  a  piouf  that  we  are  justifiable  in  ministering 
in  holy  things  ?  By  no  means.  Many  instan¬ 
ces  can  be  produced  of  both  men  and  women 
having  thus  been  the  means  of  converting 
friends.  But  what  was  the  ancient  practice  in 
auch  cases  ? 

Frumentius  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  in¬ 
habitants  of  India  when  very  young.  He  ob¬ 
tained  by  degrees  great  favor  with  them,  and 
high  office.  He  then  sought  among  the  Roman 
traders  for  some  Christians,  and  having  found 
some,  met  with  them  to  pray.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  joinf^d  them.  When 
the  number  of  Christians  had  considerably  in¬ 
creased  and  they  had  built  a  house  for  prayer, 
Frumentius  determined  to  return  to  his  own 
country ;  but  on  arriving  in  a  (Miri-tian  coun¬ 
try  he  made  it  his  first  business  to  see  a  Bishop 
and  beg  him  to  send  some  one  to  take  charge 
of  the  rising  Church  in  India.  This  was  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Athanasius  ; 
who  thinking  no  one  more  suitable  for  the  office 
than  Frumentius  himself,  insisted  that  he  should 
take  the  charge,  and  ordained  him  Bishop; 
and  he  returned  to  India.  (Ec.  Hist.  Socrat. 
B.  i,  ch  XIX ;  Ruffin.  B.  i,  ch.  ix  ;  Theod.  B.  i, 
ch.  xxii ;  Sozomen.  B.  ii,  ch.  xxiv.) 

If  this  man  had  acted  upon  the  principle 
above  mentioned,  he  would  have  proceeded  to 
officiate,  and  to  ordain  ministers  as  they  might 
be  wanted  And  he  would  have  had  the  same 
right;  for  all  men  stand  upon  the  same  fooling 
with  regard  to  doing  that  which  they  are  nut  au¬ 
thorized  to  d». — Cooke's  Essay. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Continued  from  page  299. 

NF.W-JERSET. 

The  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  New-Jersey, 
although  its  comparative  increase  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  Churches  in  many  of  the  S  ates, 
in  which  the  population  is  continually  advan¬ 
cing,  by  the  formation  of  new  settlements,  has 
made  greater  progress  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  than  at  any  period  since  its  reor¬ 
ganization,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  Its 
number  of  Clergymen  is  now  twenty — the  Bish- 
op,  eighteen  Presbyters,  and  one  Deacon.  The 
number  of  congregations  is  thirty-one,  worship¬ 
ping  in  thirty  Churches,  some  of  them  new, 
and  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  Twenty-four  of  the  congregations  enjoy 
stated  regular  service.  The  residue, at  present, 
are  onlv  occasionally  supplied,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Clergymen  to  act 
as  missionaries. 

Three  new  congregations,  under  the  names 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  at  Morristown,  St,  Mark’s 
Church,  at  Orange,  and  St.  Luke’s  Church,  at 
Hope,  have  been  organized  in  the  Diocese, 
since  the  last  report,  and  received  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  into  union.  The  first  two  have  erected 
handsome  and  comparatively  spacious  Churches 
for  their  accommodation,  whLch  have  been  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Bishop  to  the  service  of  Almigh¬ 
ty  God. 


The  number  of  baptisms  reported  is  660. 
The  number  of  persons  confirmed  has  been 
140.  The  communicants  are  about  800. 

Two  persons  in  the  Diocese  are  preparing 
for  admission  as  candidates  for  orders. 

The  Churches  within  his  charge,  with  occa¬ 
sional  exceptions,  are  still  visited  by  the  Bish¬ 
op,  once  in  each  year;  and  the  Canons,  Ru¬ 
brics,  and  usages,  are  generally  observed. 

The  Sunday  Schools  continue  to  flourish  ; 
and  as  a  Diocesan  Sunday  School  Society,  aux¬ 
iliary  to  the  General  Sunday  Schocd  Union  of 
our  Church,  was  instituted  by  the  Convention 
at  its  recent  sitting  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  both 
their  number  and  usefulness  will  be  considera¬ 
bly  increased. 

The  annual  avails  of  .the  Missionary  Fund  of 
the  Diocese — which  was  instiluled  more  than 
twenty-five  years  since — have  been  much  enlar¬ 
ged  within  a  few  years,  by  the  productions  of 
the  genius,  taste,  and  industry  of  zealous  mis¬ 
sionary  associations  of  ladies,  in  several  of  the 
Churches,  who  are  still  “  not  weary  in  well  do¬ 
ing  ;”  and  the  increasing  good  effects  of  the 
institution,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  manifested,  especially  since  the 
last  report. 

The  fund  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  Clergymen,  who  have  been  members  of 
the  Diocese,  is,  at  present,  rapidly  increasing. 
Its  amount  exceeds  $  I ‘2,000. 

The  Episcopal  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  and  piety  is  uniform  in  its 
o|)erations  and  progress.  It  gratuitously  dis¬ 
tributes,  as  usual,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and 
religious  tracts;  makes  donations  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  fund  ;  and  though  much  circumscribed 
in  its  local  limits,  has  now  a  permanent  fund  of 
about  fourteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  institution  of  the  Bishop-Croes  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  re¬ 
ported,  at  the  last  General  Cotivention,  as  being 
in  progress,  is  now  happily  completed  ;  and  the 
amount  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  that  ifn- 
portatit  nursery  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  prosperous  characteristicks  of  the 
Church  in  the  Diocese,  it  merits  especial  notice, 
and  cannot  but  afford  high  grattfication  to  pious 
and  benevolent  minds,  that  generally,  through 
the  Divine  goodness,  more  attention  to,  and 
more  interest  and'  zeal  in,  the  concerns  of  reli¬ 
gion,  are  apparent  among  its  members,  than  has 
sometimes  been  the  case  in  former  years,  and  it 
is  believed,  not  without  corresponding  benefi¬ 
cial  effects.  This,  as  well  as  its  external  pros¬ 
perity,  calls  for  devout  thankfulness  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  Mercies,  and  should  prompt  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  offer  up  the  most  earnest  and  fervent 
supplications,  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
that  it  may  not  only  be  continued,  but  in¬ 
creased. 

I’ENNSVLTANIA. 

This  Diocese  consists  at  present  of  the  Bish¬ 
op,  the  Assistant  Bishop,  fifty-three  Presbyters, 
twelve  Deacons,  and  seventy-one  Congrega¬ 
tions  ;  being  an  accession,  since  the  last  Gene¬ 
ral  Convention,  of  eight  Clergymen,  and  seven¬ 
teen  Congregations. 

Total  number  of  persons  ordained  Deacons,  ft. 
Total  number  of  Deacons  ordained  Priests,  8. 
There  are  fifteen  candidates  for  holy  orders. 
Seventeen  Churches  have  been  duly  organ¬ 
ized,  and  received  into  union  with  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Seven  Churches  have  been  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Almighty  God. 

The  number  of  persons  confirmed,  has  been 
one  thousand  and  seventeen. 


The  number  of  baptisms  reported  since  the 
last  General  Convention,  is  .211,  of  whom  294 
were  adults.  The  number  of  communicants 
according  to  the  journal  of  the  last  Conveniioo 
of  the  Diocese,  is  2o63. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopate 
are  the  following,  viz. :  the  generous  bequest  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Pilmnre,  $7,9()f>  12;  the 
fund  raised  by  annual  collections  in  the  differ, 
ent  churches,  812,478  fiS;  a  loan  of  830,000- 
and  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Doz,  84701  33.  *  ' 

The  Missionaries  employed  within  the  past 
year  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Diocese,  were  eleven  in  number. 

The  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  Clergymen,  amounts  to 
842, .'■>95  33. 

The  state  of  religion,  on  the  whole,  appears 
encouraging.  Sunday  School  instruction  flour¬ 
ishes  in  many  Parishes,  and  is  carefully  main- 
tained  in  nearly  all.  Infant  Schools  have  been 
established  with  much  success  in  some  instan- 
ces,  and  promise  a  high  degree  of  usefulness. 
Occasional  examples  have  occurred  in  a  few  of 
the  Congregations  of  a  peculiar  degree  of  reli¬ 
gions  sensibility,  followed  by  numerous  and  so¬ 
lemn  professions.  In  other  places,  large  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  congregations  andto 
the  nnmbcrof communicants,  accompanied  bya 
gradual  increase  of  general  seriousness,  and  d^ 
votional  regularity.  And  a  much  more  earnest 
attention  is  manifested  on  the  subjects  of  Theo¬ 
logical  and  Christian  education,  and  the  great 
cause  of  Missionary  exertion. 

And  although  the  Diocese  has  not  escaped  its 
share  of  the  agitation  usually  incident  to  the 
management  of  elections,  whether  in  Church  or 
State  ;  although  we  have  had  to  lament,  in  some 
particulars,  the  evils  of  a  temporary  alienation 
amongst  brethren,  and  in  many  others,  the  spir¬ 
it  of  worldliness,  indifference,  and  neglect;  al¬ 
though  we  have  great  rea.son  to  long  for  an  in¬ 
crease,  not  only  in  the  number  of  our  ministers, 
hilt  in  the  zeal  of  tlieir  labors,  and  in  the  consist¬ 
ent  diligence  of  their  flocks,  yet  is  there  cause 
of  deep  and  fervent  gratitude  to  the  gracious  ] 
Head  of  the  Church  for  the  blessings  which  he 
has  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  ground  to  hope  that 
the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  will  experience  an 
increasing  measure  of  prosperity  for  the  years 
to  come. 

DELAWARE. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Delaware  there  are  fi»e 
clergymen  resident,  four  of  whom  have  parish¬ 
es,  the  other,  from  age  and  infirmities,  only  oc¬ 
casionally  exercising  his  mini.stry. 

A  commodious  and  handsome  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  has  recently  been  erected  in  Smyrna,  Kent 
county,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Onder- 
donk. 

Attached  to  several  of  the  churches  are  flour¬ 
ishing  Sunday  Schools,  in  which  deep  interest 
is  felt,  and  from  which  there  has  been  a  happy 
result.  There  has,  in  some  of  the  parishes, 
been  laid  the  foundation  of  libraries  attached  to 
the  churches,  and  thus  an  example  set,  worthy 
of  general  imitation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Diocesan  Missionary  Society  has  been  to¬ 
tally  inefficient  from  the  inability  to  obtan  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The  Church  in  Delaware,  availing  itself  of 
the  provision  in  the  twentieth  Canon  of  ISW, 
invited  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  White  to  visit 
and  perform  Episcopal  office.s  in  this  Diocese, 
and  a  similar  invitation  has  been  given  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Onderdonk,  as  Assistant  Bish¬ 
op,  whose  services  have  produced  and  revived 
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(eeliogs  promotive  of  (he  best  interests  of  the 
Church. 

The  number  of  communicants,  so  far  as  they 
•tn  be  ascertained,  is  217.  The  difference 
inder  this  head,  between  the  present  and  for¬ 
mer  return,  is  attributable  to  an  error  in  that, 
tod  not  to  any  diminution  of  communicants. 

(To  he  continued.) 


CONVENTION  OF  OHIO. 

BISHOP  CIIASk’s  address 

TO  TUB  LATB  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP  OHIO. 

Gtntlcmen  of  this  Convention  : — 

Dy  reason  of  a  change  of  the  time  of  our  Con¬ 
vention,  not  quite  a  year  has  elapsed  since  we 
list  met ;  during  wliich  period,  many  things 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  of  great  consequence  to  us  as  a  Christian 
community,  and  as  members  of  the  State  in 
which  we  live. 

One  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  a  College  as  you 
lee  this  to  be,  four  stories  high,  forty-four  feet 
wide,  of  massive  stone,  surmounted  with  a  roof 
and  steeple,  seventy-five  feet  high,  for  strength 
and  beauty  seldom  equalled,  has  lieeii  completed. 

A  scholarship,  the  funds  of  which  were  raised 
by  the  members  of  St.  George's  Church,  New- 
York,  has  been  paid  ;  our  fount  of  types,  most 
munificently  given  through  the  liberal  exertions 
of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Acland  of  England, 
has  been  brought  into  use.  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Kenyon,  in  the  name  of  his  deceased 
daughter,  the  Hon.  Margaret  Emma  Langham, 
(late  Kenyon)  has  given  to  this  Institution,  what 
is  so  characteristic  of  his  noble  mind,  and  her 
most  benevolent  disposition  while  living,  and 
DOW  most  venerated  memory,  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling ;  the  receipt  of  which  was  a  most 
timely  relief  from  great  perplexing  embarrass¬ 
ments. 

The  accounts  of  our  Institution  have  been 
examined  and  brought  up  to  the  month  of  March 
last,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  all  who  felt 
a  laudable  anxiety  in  our  welfare  :  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  cost  of  the  College  when  taken 
separate  from  that  of  our  mills,  the  building  of 
the  Professor’s  house,  the  printing  office,  the 
village  dwellings,  &c.  has  been  less  than  one 
half  the  sum  it  would  have  cost  by  contract,  had 
the  same  been  framed  out  at  the  usual  prices. 
If  this  should  seem  extravagant,  take  the  print- 
ad  acMiint  of  our  expenditures  in  your  hand, 
and  go  from  this  the  basement  story  of  our 
hnilding,  through  all  the  intermediate,  strong, 
indwell  finished  rooms  and  passages  till  your 
aye  meets  the  roof,  with  its  massive  and  thickly 
alustcrlng  timbers  and  its  well  supported  and  lo^ 
ty  steeple,  and  then  judge  if  half  the  usual  cost 
i>e  noticed.  What  reason  this  for  congratula¬ 
tion,  that  we  gave  not  our  building  to  contract- 
tors  greedy  of  money,  however  consecrated 
^y  the  hand  of  charity  ! 

It  is  not  the  least  cause  of  gratitude  to  the 
Dispenser  of  human  events,  that  no  accident  has 
befallen  us  during  the  process  of  our  extensive 
*orks:  and  in  no  part  of  our  country  has  there 
been  more  uninterrupted  health. 

Our  number  of  students  Is  now  nearly  ninety, 
vixof  whom  this  commencement  receive  their 
Jegrees  of  A.  B.,  besides  several  who,  in  the 
•otermedi ate  time  have  been  qualified  as  Teach- 
now  so  much  wanted  in  our  common 
schools. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  facts  of  which  I  am 
BOW  speaking,  and  compare  the  present  state  of 
things  with  the  past,  the  language  of  amaze- 
tBBnt  become!  involuntary.  What  hath  God 


done!  Who  but  He  hath  wrought  this  mighty 
work  !  Where  now  are  the  wiid  beasts  that 
roamed  so  lately  o’er  this  sightly  hill,  and  list¬ 
less  bathed  themselves  in  our  flowing  streams  ! 
They  are  gone,  they  are  chased  far  away  :  and 
the  language  of  science,  and  the  voice  of  pray¬ 
er  and  praise,  are  heard  in  their  stead.  This 
lofty  dome  occupies  the  very  spot  where  the 
rude  huntsman  tells  me,  the  wolf  destroyed  the 
deer  in  the  thicket  into  which  man’s  ingenuity 
could  not  penetrate  ;  and  to  what  end  is  this 
quick,  this  mighty  change  T  Is  it  to  accomplish 
the  aggrandizement  of  individuals  in  worldly 
wealth  T  Is  it  to  seek  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
by  entailing  on  their  children  the  former  great 
expenses  of  education  ? — Blessed  be  God,  the 
design  is  far  removed  from  this  :  It  is  to  cher¬ 
ish  an  institution  of  Christian  education  at  a  rate 
of  unexampled  cheapness,  bringing  science  with 
all  its  blessings  within  the  reach  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  straitened  circumstances,  must 
forever  remain  in  comparative  ignorance.  It 
is  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to  become 
school-masters,  to  instruct  our  common  schools 
throughout  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to  rise  by 
their  wisdom  and  merit  into  stations  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  rich  ;  to  fill  our  pulpits,  to  sit 
in  our  senate  chambers,  and  on  our  seats  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  to  secure  in  the  best  possible  way  the 
Liberties  of  our  country. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  institution  of  Ken¬ 
yon  College.  This  is  the  reason  of  our  unre¬ 
mitting  exertions  to  make  our  plan  as  extensive 
and  permanent  in  its  operation  as  it  is  pure  in 
its  design.  And  will  not  such  a  seminary  be 
cherished  by  our  common  country  ? 

At  a  time  when  the  rich  zone  of  ourconntry, 
embracing  more  than  fifteen  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude,  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  is  now  in  the  act  of  being  peopled 
with  a  rapidity  of  settlement  never  before  equal¬ 
led  ;  is  it,  can  it  be,  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  it  be  illuminated  by  science  or  shaded 
by  the  darkness  of  ignorance?  The  lapse  of 
one  generation  will  decide  this  question.  Un¬ 
less  someVhing  be  done  soon,  more  than  has 
been  done,  the  learning  which  our  first  settlers 
brought  with  them  from  more  favoured  regions, 
will  like  the  meteor  become  extinct.  F'ew,  very  j 
few,  comparatively,  will  retain  a  taste  for  letters,  j 
perhaps  too  few  to  revive  a  desire  to  diffuse! 
them  again  among  the  people.  Thus  bringing' 
ours,  to  resemble  all  inland  governments, 
abounding  in  physical  strength  without  a  moral 
power  to  direct  the  maintenance  of  its  civil  fiee- 
dom. 

Look  round  and  mark  the  alarming  features 
which  designate  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
State  of  Ohio  contains  a  million  of  souls,  one 
half  of  whom  being  under  tbe  age  of  twenty, 
demand  instruction.  To  teach  this  number, 
viz.  500,000  persons,  how  many  instructors  (de¬ 
ducting  one  fourth  for  infancy,  and  allowing 
twenty-five  to  each  teacher,)  would  be  required? 
The  answer  would  be  1.5,0(M):  and  do  our  pub¬ 
lic  seminaries  of  learning  afford  this  number  of 
such  as  are  inclined  to  teach  ?  Far  from  it — 
although  in  operation  for  these  many  years,  a 
few  only,  are  the  sum  of  their  yearly  graduates, 
and  still  fewer  those  who  have  any  thoughts  of 
teaching  others  ;  perhaps  not  ten,  and  I  might 
say  with  truth  not  five  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  our  colleges  turn  out  yearly  as  teachers  of  our 
common  schools.  And  is  it  to  these  sources 
that  the  public  look  for  means  to  perpetuate  the 
learning,  and  with  the  learning  the  liberties  of 


their  fathers?  The  means,  to  the  end  in  this 
case,  stand,  at  the  highest  calculation,  as  2  to 
JIOOO.  To  supply  this  great  deficiency,  whence 
can  the  State  of  Ohio  look  for  adequate  means  ? 
Will  New  England  afford  them,  as  she  has  hith¬ 
erto  in  part  supplied  the  Southern  States  ?  Alas! 
New  England  does  not  increase  as  do  our  wants, 
in  this  Western  world.  As  well  might  we  say 
that  one  small  fountain  could  irrigate  an  empire. 
We  can  no  longer  look  to  that  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try  for  the  supply  of  so  vast  a  demand.  We 
must  supply  our  own  wants,  or  our  Western 
country  will  resemble  the  internal  parts  of  Asia 
and  other  despotic  governments.  Ignorance 
in  the  many  ;  and  art,  cunning  and  ambition  in 
the  few,  will  soon  find  a  tomb  for  the  freedom 
of  our  country.  We  must  furnish  our  own  teach¬ 
ers,  and,  blessed  be  God,  on  the  plan  we  have 
instituted  we  have  the  means  to  do  it.  Having 
reduced  the  expenses  to  a  scale  of  cheapness, 
scarcely  exceeding  that  of  the  most  economical 
family  in  private  life,  we  can  command  any 
number  of  students  we  are  able  to  accommo¬ 
date.  Give  us  our  buildings  and  we  will  supply 
your  schools  with  teachers;  enable  us  to  com¬ 
plete  our  buildings  according  to  our  original 
plan,  and  our  young  men  graduated  in  this 
Seminary  yearly,  will  exceed  two  hundred. 

What  reason  then  have  we  to  pray  for  that 
help  from  our  Government  which  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  toother  institutions  with  far  less  claims 
for  patronage,  on  the  grounds  of  extending  to 
the  poor  the  means  of  literature.  Will  not 
Congress  grant  us  that  which  does  not  enrich 
them,  but  which  if  granted  to  us  will  make  as 
rich  indeed — rich  in  means  of  doing  good  in  the 
most  essential  manner,  by  keeping  the  regions 
of  the  West  from  being  overspread  with  Vandal 
barbarism  ? 

If  you  say  this  language  suits  more  an  address 
to  Congress  than  one  to  you,  I  confess  the  re¬ 
mark  is  just :  and  freely  state  that  it  is  meant 
for  them.  This  poor  address  shall  be  sent  to 
each  and  all  who  compose  our  National  Legis¬ 
lature,  with  my  most  respectful  regards  and 
earnest  prayers.  The  good  will  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent  I  know  we  have,  who  in  an  audience  he 
lately  afforded,  freely  told  me  he  knew  of  no 
way  in  which  the  public  lands  could  be  given 
more  to  tbe  benefit  of  the  country  than  to  col¬ 
leges  of  learning.  From  this  most  favorable 
opinion,  and  from  the  singular  goodness  of  our 
cause,  we  have  little  doubt  of  our  complete  suc¬ 
cess  in  applying  to  Congress  the  coming  Winter 
for  a  township  of  land  for  the  benefit  ol  Kenyon 
College.  What  the  Senate  once  so  freely  grant¬ 
ed  they  will  grant  again,  and  the  House  will 
not,  for  want  of  time,  refuse  to  take  up  and  con¬ 
sider  so  important  a  subject.  Should  this  hope 
deceive  us,  so  great  is  our  confidence  in  the 
success  of  our  case  on  its  simple  merits,  that 
we  will  go  on  in  devising  ways  and  means  to 
that  end  ;  even  were  it  to  make  personal  appli¬ 
cations  to  each  and  all  the  persons  throughout 
our  country — yea,  we  will  not  cease  til!  the 
sympathies  of  the  Protestant  world  are  again 
awaked  in  our  favor. 

SCRIP'ri’RAL  REASONS  I>X>R  THE  OBSER. 

VANCE  OF  THE  LORD’S  D \Y. 

A  correspondent  has  requested  us  to  give  ia 
a  small  compass,  the  New  Testament  reasona 
for  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  This  we 
attempt  by  exhibiting  the  following  facts  which 
may  be  easily  remembered  ; — 

It  was  a  day  of  assembly  :  '*  Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  to¬ 
gether.”  (Acuxx,7.) 


episcopal  watchman. 


It  was  a  day  when  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  :  “  The  disciples  came  together,  to 

break  bread.” 

It  was  a  day  of  preaching,  or  public  discour¬ 
ses:  “When  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them.” 

It  was  not,  apparently,  when  it  could  be 
avoided,  a  day  of  travelling:  “Paul  preached 
unto  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow  ” 

It  was  a  day  when  each  was  to  lay  something 
by,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  saints:  “  Upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store.’*  (I  Cor.  xvi.  *2.)— This  was 
no  local  custom,  but  a  general  ordinance  :  “  As 
I  have  given  orders  to  the  church  of  Galatia,  ev¬ 
en  so  do  ye.”  (ver.  1.) 

It  was  the  day  when  the  Lord  Jesus  arose 
from  the  dead,  and  re-appeared  to  his  disciples. 
(Mark  xvi.  9.) 

It  was  named  accordingly;  and  the  name 
has,  in  the  original,  every  appearance  of  having 
been  a  term  in  common  use,  generally  employed 
for  the  purpose.  “  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord’sday.”  (Rev.  i.  10.) 

It  was  the  day  chosen  a  second  time  by  our 
Lord,  for  a  subsequent  appearance  to  his  disci¬ 
ples.  (Jt>hn  XX.  20.) 

It  was  a  day  when  the  disciples  met,/r«»j  the 
very  first.  That  is,  they  met  on  the  first  Lord’s 
day  (John  xx.  19;)  they  met  on  the  second  (ver. 
26;)  and  so  they  went  on  ;  for  example,  a  few 
weeksafter.  (Actsii.  I.  Compare  Lev. xxiii.  10.) 

It  was  the  day  when  the  Lord,  tlie  Spirit,  firsi 
descended.  (Acts  ii.  1 — 4.) 

It  was  the  day  when  his  gracious  influences 
were  afterwards  especially  imparted.  (Rev.  i.  10.) 

Let  us  then  keep  holy  this  sacred  day,  with 
due  reverence  and  solemnity,  as  being  the  I.iord’s 
(“  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;”) 
with  joy  of  heart  (“  we  wdl  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  it ;”)  expecting  an  especial  ble.ssing  thereon 
(“  Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  !  O  Lord, 

I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity  looking 
for  our  Lord’s  presence,  especially  in  his  house 
(“  Blessed  he  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  we  have  blesst  d  you  out  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord ;”)  proclaiming  his  Divinity  (“  God 
is  the  Lord,  which  hath  shewed  us  light;”) 
trusting  in  his  atonement  (“  Bind  the  sacrifice 
with  cords,  even  unto  the  horns  of  the  altar  ;”) 
calling  upon  his  holy  name,  with  blessings  and 
thanksgivings  (“  'I’hou  art  my  God,  and  I  will 
praise  thee;  thou  art  my  God,  and  1  will  exalt 
thee;”)  and  encourage  each  other  to  this  ser¬ 
vice  (“  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  is 
good  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.”) — Co¬ 
lumbian  Star. 

A  Misssonary  who  was  about  to  leave  one 
of  our  Missionary  stations  in  South  Africa, 
was  addressed  by  one  of  the  females  in  the 
following  manner :  “  You  must  leave  us.  Be¬ 
fore  you  came,  we  were  treated  worse  than 
brutes.  If  our  husbands  went  to  hunt,  they 
made  us  carry  their  weapons,  and  vessels  to 
cook  whatever  they  might  cook,  whatever  they 
might  kill.  We  never  enjoyed  their  society. 
They  walked  on  with  stately  steps  before  us, 
and  we  came  lagging  behind.  If  we  met  with 
an  accident,  and  fell  down,  they  disdained  to 
help  us.  When  they  had  not  obtained  food, 
we  were  compelled  to  provide  for  them.  They 
are,  however,  now  ashamed  of  those  things  ; 
and  our  condition  is  much  improved.”  Oh, 
my  Christian  female  friends  !  think  of  those 
that  are  not  in  a  Christian  country,  and  pray 
for  those  who  have  not  the  'same  sympathies 
as  yourselves. — dr.  raiLir. 


t30Ctrg. 

LIFE  H4 1 H  ITS  SUNSHINE. 

BT  J.  O.  BROOM. 

Life  hath  its  sunshine  ;  but  the  raj 
Which  flashes  on  its  stormy  ware 
Is  but  the  beacon  of  decay, 

A  meteor  ijleatning  o’er  the  grave ; 

And  though  its  dawning  hour  is  bright 
With  fancy’s  gayest  colouring. 

Yet  o’er  its  cloud-encumbered  night, 

Dark  ruin  flaps  his  raven  wing. 

Life  hath  its  flowers  ;  and  what  are  they  ? 

The  buds  of  early  love  and  truth, 

Which  spring  and  wither  in  a  day. 

The  gems  of  warm  confiding  youth : 

Alas  !  those  buds  decay  and  die. 

Ere  ripened  and  matured  in  bloom ; 

E’en  in  an  hour,  behold  them  lie 
Upon  the  still  and  lonely  tomb ! 

Life  hath  its  pang  of  deepest  thrill ; 

Thy  sting,  relentless  memory! 

Which  wakes  not,  pierces  not,  until 
The  hour  of  joy  hath  ceascrl  to  be. 

Then,  when  the  heart  is  in  its  pall. 

And  cold  afflictions  gather  o’er. 

Thy  mournful  anthem  doth  recall 

Bliss  which  hath  died  to  bloom  no  more. 

Life  hath  its  blessings  ;  but  the  storm 
Sweeps  like  the  desert  wind  in  wrath, 

To  sear  and  blight  the  loveliest  form 
Which  sports  on  earth’s  deceitful  path. 

O !  soon  the  wild  heart-broken  wail. 

So  changed  from  youth’s  delightful  tone, 
Flo.ats  mournfully  upon  the  gale. 

When  all  is  desolate  and  lone. 

Life  hath  its  hope ;  a  matin  dream, 

A  cankered  flower,  a  setting  sun. 

Which  casts  a  transitory  gleam 
Upon  the  even’s  cloud  of  dun. 

Pass  but  an  hour,  the  dream  hath  fled. 

The  flowers  on  earth  forsaken  lie; 

The  sun  hath  set,  whose  lu-tre  shed 
A  light  upon  the  shaded  sky. 

THERE’S  JOY. 


[Decembik^ 


fixed  to  a  French  translation  of  one  of  his  works, 
from  his  contemporary,  the  Chevalier  Rainsej, 
who  knew  him.  His  father,  Ramsey  tells  us, 
was  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  walk¬ 
ing  one  day  in  his  garden,  ob.served  a  Latin  copy 
of  Newton’s  ‘  Principia’  lying  «m  the  grass ;  and 
thinking  it  had  been  brought  from  his  own  li¬ 
brary,  called  some  one  to  carry  it  back  to  its 
place.  ‘Upon  this,’  the  narrative  proceeds, 

•  Slone  who  was  then  in  his  I8lh  year  claimed 
the  book  as  his  own.  ‘Yours!’  replied  the  Duke; 

‘  do  you  understand  Geometry,  Latin,  and 
Newton  ?’  ‘  I  know  a  little  of  them,’  replied  the 
young  man.  The  Duke  was  surprised,  and 
having  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  young  mathematician. 
He  asked  him  several  questions,  and  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  force,  the  accuracy,  and  the  can¬ 
dor  of  his  answers.  ‘  But  how,’  said  the  Duke, 
‘came  you  by  the  knowledge  of  all  these  things!' 
Stone  replied,  ‘A  servant  taught  me  ten  years 
since  to  read.  Does  one  need  to  know  any 
thing  more  than  the  twenty-four  letters  in  or- 
der  to  learn  every  thing  else  that  one  wishes! 
riie  Duke’s  curiosity  redoubled  ;  he  sat  down 
on  a  bank,  and  requested  a  detail  of  the  whole 
process  by  which  he  had  become  so  learned. 

‘  I  first  learned  to  read,’  said  Slone  ;  ‘the  ma¬ 
sons  were  then  at  work  upon  your  bouse.  1  ap¬ 
proached  them  one  day,  and  observed  that  the 
architect  used  a  rule  and  compasses,  and  that 
he  made  calculations.  I  inquired  what  might 
be  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  things,  and  1 
was  informed  that  there  was  a  science  called 
.arithmetic.  I  purchased  a  book  of  arithmetic 
and  learned  if.  I  was  told  there  was  another 
science  called  geometry  ;  I  bought  the  neces¬ 
sary  books,  and  I  learned  geometry.  By  read¬ 
ing,  I  found  that  there  were  good  books  in  these 
two  sciences  in  Latin ;  I  bought  a  dictionary 
and  learned  Latin.  I  understood,  also,  that 
there  were  good  books  of  the  same  kind  in 
French  ;  I  bought  a  dictionary  and  learned 
French  ;  and  this,  my  lord,  i.s  wint  I  have  done; 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  every  thing 
when  we  know  the  twenty-four  letters  in  the 
I  alphabet.” 


VISIT  TO  THE  PYKA.VIIDS. 

BY  Miff  STRICKLAND.  rrt  .  •  t  _i  i  i 

The  next  morning  1  ascenneil  ilie  great  pyr- 
There’s  joy  !  above— around— beneath —  amid.  The  outside  is  formed  of  rough  atones 

But  ’tis  a  fleeting  ray  ;  ^  ]jg|jt  yellow  Color,  which  form  unequal  steps 

The  world’s  stern  strife,  the  hand  of  death,  .|||  i-ound,  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit :  these 

Bid  mortal  hopes  decay :  Stones,  or  Steps,  are  two,  three,  or  four  feet  high. 

But  there’s  a  deeper  joy  than  earth  ascent  is  rather  lal)orious,  but  perfectly 

With  a'll  her  charms  can  give,  from  danger,  or  any  serious  difficulty. 

Which  marks  the  spirit’s  second  birth.  What  a  boundless  and  extraordinary  prospect 

When  man  but  dies  to  live !  opened  from  the  summit ! — On  one  side,  a  fear- 

^  .  -  - ful  and  melancholy  de.'*ert,  either  level,  or  bro- 

XHtSrCll3n|t.  ken  into  wild  and  fantastic  hills  of  sand  and 

~  rocks;  on  the  other,  scenes  of  the  utmost  fer- 

SELF  EDUCATION.  tility  and  beauty  marked  the  course  of  the  Nile, 

Among  the  memoirs  of  self  educated  men  in  that  wound  its  way  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  the  no-  into  Upper  Egypt;  beneath,  amidst  the  over- 
tice  of  Thomas  Simpson,  the  celebrated  mathe-  flow  of  waters,  appeared  the  numerous  hamlets 
matician.  is  peculiarly  striking;  and  the  follow-  and  groves,  encircled  like  so  many  beautiful 
ing  is  a  fitting  sequel: — “We  have  remarked  islets;  and  far  in  the  distance  was  seen  the 
that  the  book  from  which  Simpson  acquired  smoke  of  Cairo,  and  its  lofty  minarets,  with  the 
his  first  knowledge  of  fluxions  was  a  work  by  dreary  Mount  Mokattam  rising  above.  Who 
Edmund  Stone.  Stone  aflfords  us  another  in-  but  would  linger  over  such  a  scene ;  and,  how- 
stance  of  a  self  educated  mathematician.  Nei-  ever  wide  he  roamed,  who  would  not  feel  hope- 
ther  the  place  nor  the  time  of  his  birth  is  exact-  less  of  ever  seeing  it  equalled  ? 
ly  known;  but  he  was  probably  a  native  of  Ar-  The  height  of  the  great  pyramid  is  five  hun- 
gyleshire,  and  born  a  few  years  before  the  close  dred  feet ;  its  base  about  seven  hundred  feet 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  spoken  of  long  at  each  square,  making  a  circumference 
as  having  reached  an  advanced  age  in  1768.  of  about  three  thousand  feet ;  and  its  summit  is 
The  only  account  we  have  of  bis  early  life  is  twenty-eight  feet  square.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
contained  in  a  letter,  which  is  to  be  found  pre-  as  a  celebrated  traveller  has  observed,  tlMt  job 


f^I  much  di8ap|H>inted.at  the  first  view  of  the 
pirainids :  as  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  flat 
jnd  boundless  desert,  and  there  is  no  elevation 
near,  with  which  to  contrast  them,  it  is  not  easy 
to  be  aware  of  their  real  magnitude,  until  after 
repeated  visits  and  observations,  their  vast  size 
filU  the  mind  with  astonishment. 

On  the  third  night,  carrying  lights  with  us, 
ve  entered  the  large  pyramid  by  a  long  gradual 
descent  of  near  a  hundred  feet  in  length ;  and 
next  ascended  the  long  gallery  of  marble,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  excessive¬ 
ly  steep,  which  conducted  us  to  the  great  cham¬ 
ber.  in  the  roof  of  this  lofty  room,  are  stones 
of  granite,  eighteen  feet  long;  in  what  manner 
these  masses  were  conveyed  to  such  a  situation, 
itis  not  easy  to  conceive  ;  still  less  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  these  immense  structures  were  formed,  fil- 
W  up,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  is, 
with  masses  of  stones  and  marble.  The  few 
chambers  hitherto  discovered  bear  no  proportion 
whatever  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  interior.  So 
immensely  strong  is  their  fit  brie,  and  so  little  do 
they  appear  injured  by  the  lapse  of  more  than 
three  thousand  years,  that  one  cannot  help  be- 
lieritig,  wlien  gazing  at  tlicm,  that  tlieir  dura¬ 
tion  can  only  end  with  that  of  the  world. 

The  pyramids  stand  on  a  bed  ol  rock,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  ilesert,  and  this 
elevation  contributes  to  their  being  seen  from  so 
^at  a  distance.  On  one  of  the  days  of  iny 
stay  here,  the  wind  blew  so  violently  from  morn- 
ing  to  night,  that  tlie  sand  was  raised,  though 
not  in  clouds,  yet  in  sulficient  quantities  to  pen- 
tlrate  every  thing,  and  render  it  dilficult  to 
stand  against  it ;  my  tent,  w  hich  was  pitched 
in  the  plain  below,  was  blown  down,  and  1  was 
obliged  t  >  take  up  my  almdc  in  the  place  of 
tombs.  The  large  chamlier  excavated  in  the 
rock,  and  inhahilcd  hy  Beizoni  during  his  resi- 
dtnccofsix  inonlhs  here,  is  close  to  the  pyra¬ 
mid  of  Cejilirense  ;  it  is  very  commodious  and 
lofty  though  excessively  warm.  On  entering 
the  door,  the  only  place  through  which  the  light 
is  admitted,  an  immense  numlwr  of  l)ats  rushed 
OQlagainst  us.  All  the  ruinous  apartments  and 
temples  in  thiscountiy  are  |>eopled  with  those 
animals,  which  Beizoni  contrived  to  get  rid  of 
by  lighting  large  fires,  the  smoke  of  which 
soon  expelled  them. — Carne’s  Letter  from  the 
East.  _ 

CIII.NESE  BUKIALH. 

The  Chinese,  if  they  do  not  much  reflect 
tipon  a  future  state,  have  yet  a  great  desire  to 
be  buried  in  a  good  coffin  ;  and  in  some,  this 
amounts  to  such  a  passion,  that  their  life  pass 
ca  like  a  silk  worm’s,  in  the  preparation  of 
something  fine,  to  cover  themselves  when  they 
are  dead.  They  have  also  a  careful  eye  to  the 
coffin  of  a  friend,  and  a  son  will  sell  himself  to 
alavery,  to  buy  a  good  one  for  his  father,  whom, 
perhaps,  he  neglected  while  alive  ;  as  in  occi¬ 
dental  countries  we  raise  monuments  to  genius, 
*hei  it  is  dead,  that  we  sufiered  to  languish  in 
Want  while  it  lived.  Where  the  coffin  is  splen¬ 
did,  the  funeral  is,  of  course,  magnificent  ; — 
andif  a  family  is  unable  to  bury  its  dead  in  a 
loitable,  that  is,  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  the 
kodies  are  kept  sealed  and  glazed  in  the  coffin, 
ontil  more  favorable  limes,  it  may  be  for  twenty 
years. 

In  a  country  where  death  is  so  much  honor¬ 
ed,  there  must  be  a  code  of  funeral  ceremo- 
BjM.  The  first  part  of  a  funeral  is  somewhat 
uke  an  Irish  burial,  and  consists  in  howling, 

^bich  all  the  mourners  and  friends  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  bear  a  part.  After  a  few  bowls,  ju¬ 


diciously  varied,  come  refreshments  and  lea 
The  funeral  processiun  is  led  by  music,  and 
has  banners, streamers,  and  images.  Theeld 
est  son  walks  with  a  stick,  as  if  to  intimate 
that  he  is  overcome  with  grief.  'I’heir  dead 
nre  buried  in  places  that  do  more  credit  to  the 
living  than  our  sombre  grave  yards.  It  is  an 
amiable  weakness  in  the  survivors,  to  suppose 
that  their  deceased  friends  may  he  gratifieil 
with  a  tomb  in  a  pleasant  spot  ;  some  airy  hill 
shaded  with  trees,  where  they  themselves  may 
linger  to  muse  and  commune  in  spirit  with  the 
departed.  When  a  friend  is  dead,  it  strikes 
upon  our  hearts  to  remember  how  we  mispri¬ 
zed  him,  and  how  ill  we  requited  his  kindness 
We  forget  his  failings  before  we  have  covered 
him  with  earth,  and  remember  only  what  is 
amiable.  We  recall  the  thousand  times  that 
he  preferred  our  happiness  to  his  own,  and  our 
harsh  return  for  what  was  kindly  meant.  He 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  vain  regrets,  and 
late  remorse  ;  hut  it  is  some  relief  to  a  wound¬ 
ed  spirit  to  Iny  him  in  a  shaded  spot,  and  man- 
inns  plenis”  to  scatter  flowers  upon  his  grave. 
Kxcuse  me  for  this  digression,  but  I  feel  what 
I  write.  I  am  myself  lacerated  hy  this  vain  re¬ 
gret  and  late  remorse.  I  would  give  ten  years 
oflife  that  I  might  recall  from  death,  for  one 
month  a  friend  who  never  knew  liow  much  I 
loved  him.  if  he  judged  me  with  half  the  sever¬ 
ity  with  which  I  rrow  condemn  iny.«elf.  He 
lies  in  the  deep  sea  where  flowers  cannot  hi* 
scattered,  or  inscriptions  graven,  and  1  have 
no  monument  for  him  hut  these  lines  of  self  re 
proach,  that  I  have  written  in  sorrow,  and  you 
will  rend  with  iiidilTerence — Host.  ('our. 

TllK  WATCHMAN. 

MARTFORU,  DECFMRLR  l.».  1C:9. 

EFFtHlTS  OF  INFIDEI.ITV. 

In  this  country  the  affairs  of  religion  seem  to 
he  approacliiiig  to  a  singular  crisis.  Christians 
[of  almost  every  name  and  character  have,  for  a 
few  years  past,  been  steadily  increasing  their 
zeal,  their  exertions,  and  their  sacrifices  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Christian  rnu.<e,  and  for  the 
support  and  propagation  of  their  respective  sys- 
teni.s.  The  vaiions  means  and  facilities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purposes,  seem  to  have 
augmented  in  proportion  to  their  zeal ;  and  the 
vast  plans  which  are  now  in  operation — the  im¬ 
mense  resources  controled  hy  religions  sf)ci€- 
lies — the  amount  of  talent,  learning,  and  nu¬ 
merical  force,  and  the  weight  of  influence, 
which  can  he  brought  In  hear  upon  a  given 
|>oint,  are  almost  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
The  consequence  is,  that  Christianity  is  rapid¬ 
ly  extending  itself  aliroad  among  the  nations 
that  had  sat  in  darkness,  and  iis  spirit  and  pow¬ 
er  are  more  generally  felt  and  acknowledged 
among  those  who  have  long  been  its  nominal 
disciples.  This  is  one  of  the  jirincipal  facts  to 
which  we  are  to  attribute  the  increasing  activi¬ 
ty  and  boldness  of  infidels.  Seeing  that  the 
vigorous  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Christ’s  fol¬ 
lowers  threaten  speedily  to  “  pull  down  the 
strong  holds  of  Satan,”  skeptics  and  atheists 
are  rousing  themselves,  and  loginning  to  exert 
their  energies  in  his  behalf.  Before  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  this 
world  shall  be  accomplished,  all  his  hosts  will 
have  been  called  forth  to  the  battle,  and  mar¬ 
shalled  against  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  for  a 
last  and  obstinate  struggle.  Is  not  the  period 
of  this  final  struggle  at  hand  ?  Have  not  the 
rapid  progress  and  the  spleodid  triomphs  of  the 


Guspol,  by  which  the  present  century  is  distin¬ 
guished,  already  excited  the  envy  and  hostility 
of  our  spiritual  foes?  Are  they  not  congrega¬ 
ting  their  forces,  olaiiniiig  their  schemes,  pub¬ 
lishing  their  impieties,  and  sending  out  their 
Rahshakehsto  deride  and  blaspheme  the  Church 
and  its  Divine  Founder?  Yes;  they  are  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  the  puljrit  and  the  press,  and  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  engines  for  the  subversion  of 
Christianity.  Christians  are  unblushingly  invi¬ 
ted  to  become  auditors  of  those  declaimers 
whose  aim  is  to  throw  contempt  upon  our  holy 
religion,  and  subject  the  character  and  office  of 
the  blessed  Saviour  to  mockery.  Tracts,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  impious  design,  are  industriously 
circulated  ;  and  deistical  books  are  published 
and  imported,  to  aid  the  apostles  of  infidelity  in 
their  work  of  corrupting  the  principles  and  un- 
rlermining  the  morals  of  the  community. — All 
this  display  of  infidelity  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  fact,  that  infidelity  itself  is  declining. 
Like  the  expiring  taper,  it  blazes  brightly  just 
before  its  extinction.  All  its  remaining  strength 
is  concentrated  for  one  last  and  grand  effort. 
Its  once  secret  friends  rally  around  its  standard, 
avowedly  espouse  its  cause,  and  unite  in  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  Billie  and  Missionary  Societies,  upon 
the  doctrines  aivl  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and 
upon  the  inspired  volume  itself.  In  fine,  as  a 
dernier  resort  for  rnahling  them  to  check  the 
progress  of  true  religion,  they  are  compelled  to 
wage  against  it  an  open  and  undisguised  war¬ 
fare. — But  lot  them  assault  the  citadel  of  Zion — 
let  the  ”  heathen  rage  furiously  together  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  anointed,"  we  have 
nothing  to  fear,  if  we  but  maintain  our  zeal, 
and  continue  unweariedly  to  urge  forward  the 
great  work  of  publishing  to  our  fellow-men  the 
pure  and  undetiled  religion  of  Jesus. 

From  this  open  ho>tility  one  great  advantage 
results  to  the  Church — she  knows  the  enemy 
with  whom  she  has  to  contend,  learns  the  points 
and  the  mode  of  his  attack,  and  is  able,  more 
readily  that  at  former  periods,  to  distinguish  her 
foes  from  her  friends.  The  masked  infidel, 
who  had  long  profaned  her  altars  under  the 
guise  of  a  true  disciple,  now  throws  off  his 
mask, and  "goes out  from  us,”  making  it  mani¬ 
fest  that  he  ”  was  not  of  us.”  Thus  the  Church 
is  providentially  purified,  and  her  tcors/  foes  are 
ceasing  to  Imj  ‘*  of  her  own  house  the  spirit 
of  athi-ism,  now  passing  through  the  land,  scat¬ 
ters  them  from  the  congtegation  of  the  faithful, 
even  as  chaff  is  scattered  by  the  whirlwind. 

Another  benefit  will  likewise  spring  from  the 
impudence  witli  which  infidelity  dares  to 
exhibit  itself  to  the  public  eye — Christians 
•will  be  incited  to  greater  industry,  and  indu¬ 
ced  to  redouble  their  exertions,  in  order  to 
vanquish  the  wily  adversary,  and  avert  the 
tremendous  curse  which  w  ithers  and  consumes 
the  land  where  infidelity  breathes  its  pesti¬ 
lence.  The  watchmen  of  Israel,  apprised  of 
the  threatened  danger,  will  be  vigilant  at  their 
posts;  and  the  champions  of  Truth,  having 
girded  themselves  for  the  contest  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  will  be  able  speedily  to  vanquish 
”  the  impious  crew,”  and  deal  a  death  blow  to 
their  power  and  popularity.  So  that  the  cause 
of  the  Son  of  God  will  eventually  gain  new 
strength  and  new  lustre,  by  having  been  set  in 
hold  contrast  with  the  disorganizing  and  deso¬ 
lating  systems  of  human  error  and  folly.  The 
interest  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  is  al¬ 
ways  endangered  by  the  prevalence  of  lurking 
infidelity;  but  is  always  promoted  and  secured 
by  the  secession  of  skeptics  from  the  Church,, 
and  by  the  drawing  of  a  broad  Hoe  of  dUtiBC* 


EPISCOPAL  WATCHMAN. 
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tion  between  those  who.  believe  the  Gospel,  and  aid  the  funds  of  the  Domestic  and  Foiei^n  Mis*  the  Christian  ministry  iq,  and  to  bias  their  Ae&df 
those  who  in  their  hearts  reject  it.  “  Better  is  sionary  Society,  and  that  it  will  probably  contri*  and  hearts  agninst  the  institutions  of  Christ 
an  open  enemy  than  a  treacherous  friend.”  buie  at  least  $125  a  year.  and  in  favor  of  hfiman  vistitutions  ?  Wheth* 

- - -  In  St.  Andrew’s,  Philadelphia,  an  appeal  was  er  Churchmen  have,  either  directly  or  indirect* 

PAROCHIAL  E.’tlRARRASS.HENTS.  lately  made  by  the  Rector  to  a  crowded  audi*  ly^lreen  instrumental  in  thus  apparently  endear. 

It  has  become  a  very  common  practice  in  ence,  in  belialf  of  the  Greek  Mission,  and  oiiring  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  tha 
country  parishes,  when  a  house  of  public  wor-  not  less  than  $124  were  contributed  for  its  Church  under  cover  of  “  earnestly  contending 
•hip  is  about  to  be  erected,  to  form  the  plan  of  beneht.  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.” 

one  which  will  be  far  more  expensive  than  tlie  Again  would  we  remind  our  brethren  in  all  Allow  me  in  conclusion  to  “stir  up”  their 
parish  is  able  to  build.  Calculations  are  made  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  duty  which  they  “  pure  mind”  by  words  “not  of  man’s  wisdom;" 
on  the  supposition  that  sufficient  money  mny,  owe  to  the  D.  and  F.  Missionary  Society.  Ev*  — “  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  ai 
by  zealous  solicitations,  be  obtained  from  for-  ery  clergyman  should  hasten  to  bring  the  sub*  doves."  Ehieui, 

eign  sources,  to  pay  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  ject  of  Missions  distinctly  and  prominently  be-  Oct.  20. 1829. _ 

of  the  cost  of  the  edifice.  This  expectation  is  hue  his  people.  The  zealous  efforts  of  our  For  the  KpUcopal  Watchman, 

often  derived,  not  from  any  definite  promises.  Clergy  in  this  matter  are  indispensable.  Un*  rfflections  0\  ITJTrMN  -No 
but  from  some  vague  words  of  encouragement,  less  they  become  heartily  engaged  in  promoting  '  .  ‘  •  u  i  * 

or  perhaps  from  the  simple  fact,  that  other  pa- 1  the  interests  of  the  Society,  little  will  be  done,  ^  changing  seasons  might  “e  aptly  repre- 
rishes,  under  similar  circumstances,  have  some-  and  the  cause  of  missions  in  our  hands  will  Ian*  fented  as  carrying  a  mirror  through  the  world, 
times  obtained  from  liberal  Christians  in  older  guish;  but  should  they  be  faithful  in  pleading  for  i»  which  man,  in  every  period  of  life,  may  be- 
and  more  wealthy  societies,  the  aid  which  they  this  cause,  we  are  confident  that  there  would  be  '‘““26.  Spring  presents  a  picture 

needed.  But,  alas!  their  expectation  frequent-  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  lukewarmness  of  trembhng  year  is  uncon- 

ly  ends  in  disappointment.  'Flie  prospect  of  the  laity.  Let  the  captains  of  the  Christian  frequent  and  sudden  interchan- 

receiving  from  abroad  pecuniary  contributions,  hosts  but  lead  the  way,  and  the  multitude  will  sunshine  and  showers,  of  wind  and 

to  aid  in  erecting  or  paying  for  churches,  is  follow,  with  willing  hearts  and  liberal  sacrifices,  calms,  of  warrnth  and  cold,  are  an  emblem  of 
constantly  becoming  more  distant  and  hopeless,  to  co-operate  in  this  blessed  work.  Let  every  V'®  volatility  of  youthful  passion.s.  1  he  earth 
So  many  applications  for  assistance  of  thiskind  clergyman  fulfil  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  then  filled  with  moisture,  and  the  genial  rayi 
are  annually  made  from  all  quarters,  that  our  him  as  a  .son  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  servant  sun  call  into  action  every  principle  of  T^ 

liberal  citizens  are  compelled  to  decline  listen*  of  Him  who  hath  commanded  us  to  proclaim  getable  life.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  exp^d 
ing  to  most  of  them,  although  the  applicants  his  Gospel  to  every  creature, — let  every  clergy*  blossoms  in  rich 

may  all  plead  so.Tie  peculiarities  in  the  circum*  man  without  exception,  immcdiatrhj  arise  and  1  and  shoot  aloft,  as  if  aiming  at  unft- 

Btances  of  their  respective  parishes,  which  seem  commence  the  doing  of  whatsoever  Ins  hand  S,  'y*  I® 

to  render  them  especially  deserving  of  aid.  findeth  to  do  in  behalf  of  Christian  Missions,  'he  pulse  of  life  beats  high,— when  the  vigor  ii 
Their  hopes  proving  fallacious,  they  are  per-  and  our  Society’s  Treasury  will  soon  be  filled  to  unimpaired  by  use  and  unwasted  by  excrtion,th6 
haps  unable  to  complete  the  costlv  edifice  which  overflowing  vvith  the  free-will  offerings  of  a  spir*  “““  inexperienced  youth  cherishes  lotlj 

they  had  begun — or  the  parish  is  involved  in  a  ited  Christian  community.  °  hopes,  devises  many  a  brilliant  enterprise,  and 

heavy  and  ruinous  debt,  fur  security  of  which  — -  l^ys»  li®  fondly  fancies,  the  foundation  ofend- 

tbpir  church  is  mortirarred  and  mav  cvcntnallv  For  the  Kpiscopal  Watchman.  less  fame.  But  let  him,  at  this  season,  survej 


lays,  as  he  fondly  fancies,  the  foundation  of  end¬ 
less  fame.  But  let  him,  at  this  season,  survey 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  read  in  it  lessons 
of  wisdom.  Where  are  now  the  foliage  and 


214, published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,”  ^“"’“rs  which  erst  adorned  the  field,  and  perfo- 


their  church  is  mortgaged,  and  may  eventually  ror  me  r-pwcopai  watenman.  less  lame.  Rut  let  nim,  at  this  season,  survey 

be  sold.  While  thus  burdened,  the  parish  is  QUERIES  ON  A  TRACT.  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  read  in  it  lessons 

scarcely  able  to  maintain  a  clergy  man,— one  dif-  Mr.  Editor: — I  lately  read  a  tract, — “No.  wisdom.  Where  are  now  the  foliage  and 

Acuity  introduces  another, — many  become  dis-  214, published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,”  Augers  which  erst  adorned  the  field,  and  perfo- 
♦ouraged  amid  their  long-continued  embar-ass-  on  the  divinity  of  our  Lord;  near  the  close  of  •  Alas,  they  are  all  blasted  by 

meats,— the  parish  languishes,  falls  in>o  decay,  which,  “  subjoined  are  a  few  of  the  very  numer*  swn  will  perish  the 

ROd  well  nigh  into  ruin. — Now,  all  these  serious  nus  testimonies  to  the  Deity  of  our  Lord,  which  |  earthly  hopM  of  man,  whose  breath  is  in  bii 

^vils  might  be  avoided,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  might  be  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  e4r*  The  Sprtng  ttme  of  his  life  is  soon 

parish  continue  unchecked,  if  the  parishioners  ly  Fathers.”  In  looking  over  those  adduced,  I  Summer  of  manhood  is  transient— 

Ifould  erect  a  Church  suited  to  their  circum-  found  the  following  notices  of  two  men,  whom  the  Autumn  of  old  age  rapidly  follows,  and  soon 

etances — such  an  one  as  could,  without  much  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  History  designates  as  ushers  in  the  VVinter  of  death, 

difficulty,  be  paid  lor  a< /tome.  For  the  sake  of  Rt.sAo/ts  of  the  great  city  of  Antioch  : — “  Igna*  While  we  rejoice  to  see  our  friends  in  the 

avoiding  the  sad  consequences  which  so  often  tius  was  a  disciple  of  John,  and  p^syor  of  Me  j ^'^®»  ®^‘"‘“Cter3  with 

result  from  uncertain  dependence  on  the  pub-  C/turcA  at  Antioch.” — “  Theophilus  was  ordain-  ““d  t'u'y  honorable  worldly 

lie  liberality,  it  would  be  wisdom  in  them  to  re-  ed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  about  the  plishments,  we  would  remind  them  that  th^ 
linquish  that  dependence,  and  to  build  a  house  middle  of  the  second  century.” — Now  I  beg  to  counted  as  leaves  rather  than  fruits, 

of  worship,  the  expense  of  which  should  in  no  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of  the  **’®y  ^®  “‘PP®^  au'umnal  frosts, 

ca.se  exceed  the  ability  of  its  proprietors.  “Watchman,”  1.  Why  the  word  pos/or,  was  blown  away  by  wintry  winds.  WouM 

This  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  the  in*  here  substituted  in  place  of  the  word  Bishop  ?  y®“*l'  secure  to  themselves  permanent  glory 
terests  of  the  Church,  and  we  earnestly  com-j2.  Whether  it  has  been  recently  discovered,  'hey  must  enr/y  put  forth  the  germs  of  true  pi* 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  brethren  in  new  that,  in  the  year  150,  the  great  city  of  Antioch,  ^y*  .  if  the  spring  of  lire  present  no  bloi- 

and  feeble  parishes.  We  would  advise  them  I  one  of  the  first  to  receive  the  word  of  God,  and  soms,  its  summer  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
to  proportion  the  expensiveness  of  their  build-  where  “the  disciples  were  first  called  chris*  M'"*  ^h®  And  how  wretched 

ing  to  the  amount  of  funds  already  either  raised  tians,”  contained  only  one  congregation,  as  is  l'®y®“‘^  description  must  be  our  old  age,  ii, 

or  pledged,  or  at  least  easily  attainable  among  implied  above  in  the  use  of  the  woids  pastor,  t““®  of  harvest  arrives,  we 

themselves,  even  though  they  may  be  obliged  to  and  the  Church  ;  or  whether  at  that  time  a  sin*  80od  fruits  for  the  reapers  to  gather  !  To  look 

enlarge  their  Church  or  erect  a  new  one,  within  gle  congregational  pastor  might  exercise  the  hack,  causes  deep  remorse.  To  look  forward, 
a  few  years. — We  might  compile  a  melancholy  pastoral  charge  over  an  indefinite  number  of  ®’‘®''®®  fo^rful  ariticipation.  The  precious  mo- 
bistory  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  many  pa*  congregations?  B.  Whether  this  apparently  of  probation,  which  have  been  misim 

rishes  have  been  subjected,  and  by  which  some  wilful  corruption  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  P'’®'‘®‘U  “'■®  »®‘1»  P“®I  recovery.  No  treas^ 

have  been  broken  up  and  destroyed,  in  conse-  Church,  was  made  with  a  conscientious  regard  ^^'^®  been  laid  up  to  sustain  and  com  or. 

quence  of  their  extravagance  or  imprudence  in  to  the  truth  and  honor  of  religion  ?  4.  Wheth-  ^^®  ®'‘®'"“2  of  hf®  :  no  cordial  is  “and 

regard  to  this  matter.  A  view  of  the  evils  which  i  er  a  conscientious  Christian  could  thus  change  refresh  the  sinking  spirits.  As  deat  raw* 
they  have  suffered,  would  perhaps  be  a  seasona-  the  official  name  and  designation  of  an  evidence  “®“r,  the  prospect  dtykens,  and  as  the  ®^®^® 
ble  warning  to  some  of  our  dear  brethren,  to  to  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  so  as  at  the  same  "'0''lfl  opens  to  the  view  of  the  aged 
take  heed  lest  in  the  same  manner  they  permit  j  time  to  make  him  give  evidence  against  the.  in-  ®®®®  ?"’y  **'®  ‘‘  ‘^®  ,  V. 

the  hopes  of  their  infant  parish  to  be  wrecked,  \stituted  Ministry  of  his  Master?  5,  Whether  consciousness  of  being  forced  tomeethisJuflg- 

_  the  quotational  acknowledgment,  "Simpson's  unprepared,  a^s  ten-told  agony  to  the  pangs  o 

CHURCHES  DOING  THEIR  DUTY.  p  J  „  eloK,  „f  ,he  .Limonie,  addaced,  d,.»o  u.ioa :  Fain  would  lie  »"PPl"=«' 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  from  the  Philadel- 1  be  a  sufficient  plea  for  sending  forth  to  the  igno*  "  ‘‘ocks  and  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  it 
pbia  Recorder,  that  in  Christ  Church,  George*  I  rant  such  corruptions  of  Church  History,  as  screen  him  from  the  face  of  t  e  ®  j,. 
town,  D.  C.,  an  Association  has  been  formed  to  |  are  calculated  to  give  them  false  ideas  of  what  neither  rocks  nor  mountains  avaut 


-jjlty  soul  must  appear  naked  before  God.  All  week  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers,  are  clergyman  who  officiates  with  this  people.-— jP*- 

kis  misdeeds  must  be  proclaimed  in  the  hearing  necessarily  deferred  for  a  short  time.  The  vol-  oneer. 

of  an  assembled  world.  Futile  were  the  at-  ume  contains,  not  224  pages,  as  inadvertently 

tempt  to  elude  the  ken  of  omniscience,  or  the  stated  in  our  last  Number,  but  135.  CnorTAws, — The  number  of  Choctaws  (or 

-480  of  omnipotence  :  If  he  climb  up  to  heav-  - - or  Chahtahs)  in  fellowship  with  the  Methodist 

en,an  angry  God  is  there-  if  he  plunge  down  Nfw  Methodist  College.— The  Wesleyan  upwards  of  two  thousand.— Christ. 

to  hell,  an  angry  God  is  there  r  if  he  take  to  College  has  been  located,  by  the  Methodist  _ _ 

himself  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  fly  to  Convention  now  in  session  in  this  city,  at  Mid-  ^  »  rp.  t,,.  f 

arth’s  remotest  corner,  an  angry  God  IS  there  ;  dietovvn,  in  this  State.  This  choice  of  site,  a  Abolished —The  Editor  of  th« 

There  shall  his  strong  arm  arrest  the  trembling  fortunate  one  in  every  respect,  was  induced,  we  Orleans  Bee  has  forwarded  us  the  follow- 

fugitive,  and  drag  him  to  the  dread  tribunal.  presume,  by  very  liberal  propositions  made  by  ^ 

With  this  frightful  picture  let  us  now  con-  the  citizens  of  M.  They  engage  to  raise  the  co,abobsh,^^^  throughout  the  whole  «- 

irastthe  condition  of  one,  who,  in  the  summer  gurn  of  $20,000  in  addition  to  a  grant  of  the  Rtpublic.—N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

oflife,  has  made  wise  provision  for  the  w’lnter  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Military  ,  j 

of  death.  Though  the  autumnal  frost  of  age  School. _ Conn.  Journal.  President  of  the  Mexican  United 

strips  him  of  the  verdure  of  his  spring-time,  and  — -  States  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  Greet* 


Slavery  Abolished. — The  Editor  of  the 


DECRER. 

**  The  President  of  the  Mexican  United 
States  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  Greet* 


deprives  him  of  earthly  comforts  ;  yet  it  facili-  Colonization.— We  are  told  that  the  Colo-  ..  •  . 

tttesthe  ripening  of  the  rich  Christian  fruits  by  nization  Society  has  received  an  offer  of  2000  ,  ‘  signalize  in  the  year  1829,  the 

which  he  is  distinguished.  As  his  outward  slaves,  on  condition  of  their  being  transported  Anniversary  of  our  Independence  by  an  act  of 
nan  decayeth,  the  inward  man  is  renewed,  to  Liberia.  But  sufficient  funds,  it  seems,  are  justice  and  beneficence  that  may  turn 

As  earthly  scenes  recede,  heavenly  joys  appear  wanting  for  the  purpose —Never  before  has  ‘o ‘he  benefit  and  support  of  such  a  valuable 
As  the  invisible  world  opens  to  his  view,  it  un-  such  a  glorious  opportunity  been  presented  to  consolidate  more  and  more 

folds  “  pleasures  such  as  eye  had  not  before  those  who  profess  to  advocate  the  cause  of  hu-  puhlic  tranquillity  ;  that  may  co-operate  to  the 
jeen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  conceived.”  manity  and  justice,  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  “ggrauu'zement  of  the  Republic,  and  return  to 
The  Judge  smiles  upon  him,  saying,  “Come  their  sentiments,  of  proclaiming  with  undenia-  unfortunate  portion  of  its  inhabitants  those 
fe  blessed,  enter  in  to  the  joy  of  your  Lord.”  hie  eloquence  of  action,  that  their  hi^h  prelen-  which  they  hold  from  nalure  ;  and  that 

Filled  with  “joy  unspeakable,  and  hope  full  of  ,ions  are  not  all  mere  vapouring  words.  And  be  protected  by  wise  and  equitable 

jlory,”  he  passes  fearlessly  through  the  dark  val-  if  they  do  not  step  forward  now,  with  immedi-  conformity  with  the  30th  Art.  of  the 

ley  of  the  shadow  of  death,”  and  enters  the  ate  and  effectual  aid,  how  can  they  dare  in  fu  CousHtutive  Act. 

rtetual  world,  leaving  behind  him  sin  and  sor-  ture  to  cast  one  word  of  blame  even  upon  the  . !  "•’JKiug  use  ‘ue  extraordinary  facultiei 

row,  pain,  disease,  and  death  :  in  exchange  for  open  advocates  of  slavery,  without  expecting  to  "'utch  have  been  granted  to  the  executive,  I 
them,  he  inherits  joy,  and  glory,  and  life  eter-  meet  with  deserved  taunts  on  their  inconsisren-  t.  j  ^  « 

nil.  This  is  neither  fancy  nor  fiction.  Be  it  cy  1— Genius  oj  Univer.  Emancipation.  Slavery  is  forever  abolished  in  the  Re- 

then  our  care  to  secure  that  “  better  part,”  _ *  public. 

which  shall  never  be  taken  from  us.  From  Sermons  for  sale '—Munroe  A,  Fran-  "  Consequently,  all  those  individuals, 

daily  passing  events,  let  us  daily  learn  wisdom,  Bookseliers,  of  Boston,  advertise  that  they  “P®"  ‘hemselves  at 

Let  the  gloomy  scenery  of  .4utumn,  the  decay  have  received  a  complete  set  of  Manuscript  Ser-  ® a  •  i  •*  .-  r  .k 

.fTeget.lion,  ihe  f.llen  leaves,  the  wimls,  and  |„  |  M-  'Vhen  the  financial  situalinn  of  the 

dMds,  and  tempesta-the  shotlening  days,  and  ,  'gj,,  , ,  Repohhe  admits,  the  propnetn,,  of  slave,  .hall 

kaglhening  nights— fc/  all  these  united  impress  _ [ _ *  be  indemnified,  and  the  indemnification  regnU- 

oar  minds  with  a  just  conception  of  ourselves,  m  *  _  n  nr  .  i  by  a  law. 

of  our  mortality,  and  of  the  indispensable  ne-  t  “  And  in  order  that  the  present  decree  may 

lessity  of  making  provision  in  time,  lor  the  a-  uppu^unny ‘o  say  that  we  think  every  ^ok  have  its  full  and  entire  execution,  I  order  it  f 
wards  of  eternity  republished  here  from  an  English  work,  should  be  printed,  published  and  circulated  to  all  thoae 

Let  the  husbandman,  when  he  lavs  open  the  h-Il*  unHoroonp^^^Vv’  n obligation  it  is  to  to  have  it  fulfilled, 

tarth  for  the  reception  of  seed,  pray  God  to  !  [  ^  r  frequently  ..  ,he  Federal  Palace  of  Mexico,  «1 

break  up  the  faflow  ground  of  his  heart,”  h  American  ^he  loth  of  September,  1829. 

and  fit  it  for  the  admission  of  virtuous  and  pi-  P^bb^^hers,  which  have  every  appearance  of  V, cento  Gcerrero. 

ous  affections.  When  exterminating  noxious  American  works  on  their  title  pages,  and  which  Laurence  de  Zavola. 

j  '  3  I  .  k-  we  discover  to  have  been  written  in  England  _ _ 

weeds,  and  nurturing  the  rising  crop,  let  him  ,  .  .  u  ■  l 

not  forget  to  eradicate  vicious  propensities  from  f  f  expressions,  perhaps  in  the  Protestant  Colonies  in  Ireland.— A  pro- 

hisown  soul,  and  to  cultivate  principles  of  piety,  middle  or  latter  part  referring  to  some  person  ject  has  been  set  on  foot  for  establishing  whit 
When  gathering  his  harvest,  let  him  call  to  ‘bat  country,  or  to  manners  and  ciis-  are  denominated  “  Protestant  colonies”  on  the 

mind  that  it  «  an  emblem  of  the  end  of  the  which  prevail  there  and  not  with  us.  We  waste  lands  of  Ireland.  These  colonies  are  to 
world  when  the  ffreat  Lord  of  the  universe  ‘b'^K  this  practice  of  the  booksellers  is  on  many  he  formed  chiefly  of  the  middle  classes  of  Pro- 
n  L'LgelXihcA  account  , epvehen., bl..  , „d»e.,u,.  it  w, II  no.  ,«  .er'e,  of  land  », II  bo  allotted 

into  his  garner,  and  to  Lrn  up  the  chaff  with  sanctioned  by  our  benevolent  Societies.—  each  family,  and  each  settlement  or  colony  will 
lire  unquenchable.  tiost.  ne^ _ _  ^  contain  a  thousand.  The  plan,  which  ema- 

Suchis  the  salutary  instruction  which  the  Spiritual  condition  of  the  Uni- 

christian  philosopher  derives  from  the  book  ot  States  ARMT.-The  United  States  army 

6ll  then  may  he  eXClHim  J.  alninst  tvh«\llv  rcalirrmncnrivilArrcia 


“  For  me,  when  1  forget  the  darling  theme. 

Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer  ray  .  ,  ,  •  ...........  -  - - -  ~j  — - - - — 

Russets  the  plain,  inapirini;  autumn  gleams,  ["P'*  their  families,  have  no  Gospel  min-  dignitaries  of  the  established  church — at  the 

Or  winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east ;  istry.  Christian  ordinances  are  not  administer-  ^  "  j  r  u  •  ..  a  rchbishoo  of  Dublin— and 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more,  pj  Piihlir  wnrahin  U  nnt  mainlaJnpd  Thp  oeau  OI  vynom  IS  ine  Arcnoisnop  oi  yuoiin  ana 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat."  ed.  Fublic  worship  IS  not  maintained.  1  he  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  and 

S.  Sabbath  IS  unhallowed.  The  youth  grow  up  dissenting  denominations,  are  amongst 

- -  without  religious  instruction.  The  afflicted,  ,k„  -„a  ,k*  «.ai 

Bisnop  Brownell. — From  the  Daily  Cin-  the  sick,  the  dying,  have  no  hopes  and  consola-  rtus  of  its  sunnorters  London  natter 
cmaati  (Ohio)  Gazette,  we  learn  that  Bishop  tions  of  ChrisfiianUy  presented  to  them.  The  of  supporters.- Wtm  paper. 

rownell  was  to  have  preached  in  Christ  dead  are  not  honored  with  Christian  burial.—  R  is  stated,  in  a  recent  publication  in  Eng- 

Nnv'oVk  '^’k  ‘  r  Friday,  Sai.  Mag.  ,,„d  by  Mr.  Christopher  Anderson,  that  th«e 

i  ‘  ^  -  are  in  Ireland  3,74f»,217  persons  who  under- 

eveiss.r .»bdo.,.b.i,i.b,.„g..... 

■  _ _ _ _  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  The  Jews  in  London,  in  their  different  syna- 

CoMMoN  Schools. _ The  extracts  from  Hall’s  God,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  this  month,  by  the  gogues,*  honored  Sept.  27th,  the  termination  of 

^ttures  on  School  Keeping,  to  which  we  last  Rev.  Mr.  Horrell,  the  pioas  and  evangelical  the  year  of  the  world  5539,  and  read  the  whole 


uost.  Kec.  contain  a  thousand.  The  plan,  which  ema- 

_  Z  nates  from  the  Orange  lodges,  is  proposed  to  be 

The  Spiritual  condition  of  the  Uni-  I,  uhscriptions,  of  which  a 

ted  States  Army.-  1  he  United  States  army  „„^ber,  varying  from  six  shillings  to  one  hun- 
13  almost  wholly  destitute  of  religious  privil^^^^^^  ,,  fg  said  to  have  been  already  re- 

Stations  where  there  are  several  hundreds  of  TheStar  of  Brunswick  states  that  the 


dignitaries  of  the  established  church — at  the 
head  of  whom  is  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin — and 


It  is  stated,  in  a  recent  publication  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Mr.  Christopher  Anderson,  that  there 
are  in  Ireland  3,7441,217  persons  who  under- 


EPISCOPAL  WATCHMAN. 


[Deckhbh, 


Mosaic  Law,  Tlie  next  day  the  new  year  w  ^  ly  inspired  the  coiitidence  of  another  and  «iis-  first  advances  of  politeness  if  he  had  taken  a 

hailed,  and  the  faith  of  Abraham,  in  offering  tant  class,  as  to  dispose  the  one  to  make  thr  fancy  to  visit  the  Russian  territories.  Sealed 

his  son,  was  commemorated.  other  the  almoner  of  its  bounty  to  so  vast  an  in  his  tent,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  silks,  and  weir. 

,,  - - ,  amount.— /^AiV.  Recorder.  ing  in  his  cap  a  long  peacock’s  feather,  he  re^ 

New  Chukch  in  Noiitiiampton.  We  have  - - - -  ceived  them  with  a  gravity  altogether  amusinv 

received  the  following  communication  Roman  Catholic  Peksecution  in  Ire-  and  sold  them,  for  a  bit  of  ted  velvet,  a  histort 

It  is  expected  that  the  Church  recently  land. —  An  attack  has  been  made,  by  an  arm*  pa|  work  written  in  the  language  of  his  coun* 

erected  in  Northampton,  Ms  ,  will  be  consecra-  ed  party,  on  the  dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.  |fy  >» 

ted  by  the  name  of  St.  John’s  Church,  to  the  i  J.  Shaw,  in  Kilmactrany,  county  of  Sligo  ;  some  Another  account  of  Baron  Humboldt’s  expe- 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  on  Tuesday,  the  2’2d  of  the  party  forced  their  way  into  the  Rev.  Jiijon,  mentions  that  it  was  observed  by  him 
inst.  by  the  Rt,  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  gentleman  s  bedroom,  and  placing  a  pike  to  his  (hat  it  was  always  on  the  Asiatic  declivity  of 
D-,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese.”  hreast,  compelled  him  to  take  the  following  ,|,e  Ural  Mountains  that  the  auriferous  sand* 

Roman  Catholic  Colleoe  — Phe  Roman  P' r  They  contain  pieces  of  gold,  platina  and 

Catholics  have  recently  established  a  College  at  d'seharge  chromate  of  iron  united  with  platina.  Thean- 

St.  Louis  which  is  now  ooen  fur  the  instruction  houfe— to  take  others  that  would  nual  produce  of  these  new  mines  is  bOOO  kilo- 

of  vorin  those  brr^^^^^  —d  in  their  stead-to  discontinue  his  ,ramsofgold.  Mines  of  osmium  and  irridian. 


St.  Louis  which  is  now  ooen  for  the  instruriioii '  ""V”'  nual  pronuce  01  ifiese  new  mines  is  tnniu  kilo, 

of  youth  in  those  branches  of  learninir  usually  "a"'«d  «n  their  stead -to  discontinue  his  grams  of  gold  Mines  of  osmium  and  irridiam 
taught  in  other  Colleges  in  the  United  States^  schools— not  to  send  for  the  police,  or  dis-  separate  beds  were  discovered  by  Baron 

_ Vis.  Tel.  close  any  of  the  orders  he  gave,  and  it  he  did  Humboldt  in  these  mountains.  Crossingthe 

- - -  not  comply,  to  quit  his  parish  and  Glebe  tlie  Khirgeese  steppe,  he  visited,  near  the  frontiers ! 

Deaths  at  Sierra  Leone. — The  Wesleyan  next  day.”  'I  he  fellows  then  made  Mr.  S.  of  Chinese  Tartary,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Methodist  Magazine  for  October  says  that  two  open  his  hall-door,  and  departed.  Sooner  than  city  of  Bulgaride  or  Bolgari,  formerly  the  capi. 
valuable  Missionaiies,  Messrs.  Mur.roe  and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  liis  lainily,  the  Rev.  Mr.  tal  of  the  Tartar  Empire,  and  the  residence  of 
Peck,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  epidemic  fever  Shaw  left  his  parish  the  next  day. — Irish  paper,  the  family  of  Tamerlane. — N.  F.  Eve.  Post. 

which  has  been  raging  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  „  i  T;  a.  r. - ; - 

Leone,  (Western  Africa.)  Will  not  “other  Baro.n  Humiioli.ts  Lxi-euition. - At  a  Ecclesiastical  ANTmuiTiEs.-Under  this 

devoted  young  men.  of  true  missionary  zeal,  vol-  ‘i'*"  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  head  the  London  Literary  Gazette  of  the  18th 

untarily  offer  themselves  as  the  self-denyina  and  Lussac  cominuiucated  of  July,  gives  an  account  of  a  curious  relic  of 

fearless  successors  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  ^  been  recently  discovet- 

the  great  and  sacred  work  of  ministering  the  August  18,  1  his  celebra-  ed  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham, 

word  of  salvation  to  the  heni<rhted  Africans  ?”  naturalist,  says  the  Courier  des  L lecteurs,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  1  ower  m  Lon- 

_  ”  (rom  which  we  translate  the  account,  ‘having  don.  It  is  a  part  of  the  pontifical  vestments  of 

Southern  Aprica. — The  same  Magazine  arrived  at  the  remotest  frontiers  of  Siberia,  has  a  Bishop,  consisting  of  a  maniple  and  s^ole,  in  | 
states  that  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Shaw  arrived  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  scientific  voy-  excellent  preservation,  which  are  ascertained, 
safe  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  May  last,  age  in  a  manner  which  has  exceeded  all  liis  ex-  by  an  inscription  in  embroidery  perfectly  legi- 
“and  that  the  prospects  of  the  Missionaries  at  pectations.  He  expresses  the  hope  of  return-  ble,  to  have  been  the  gift  of  iEKled  to  Fritbes* 
the  different  stations  are  of  the  most  cheering  inj?  to  Berlin  towards  the  end  of  November,  tan — a  circumstance,  says  the  Gazette,  that  at 
character.”  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  seconded  this  great  once  fixes  their  date  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 

- — - - enterprise  with  a  munificence  truly  royal.  Not  tenth  century.  Notwithstanding  that  these 

Arabic  Pranslation  of  Malte  Brun.  content  with  causing  the  travellers  to  be  ac-  vestments  must  have  been  “  quietly  inurned" 
The  Egyptians  in  Paris  have  translated  tlie  Ge-  companied  with  an  armed  force,  he  added  to  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  yet  the  gold  lace, 
ograpliy  of  Malte  Brun  into  Arabic.  They  them  a  mining  engineer  of  disiinguiehed  merit,  which,  from  the  account,  seems  to  have  been 
have  received  orders  to  translate  it  into  Turk-  •  I  cannot  look  upon  these  things,’  says  the  il-  constructed  solely  offine  gold  wire,  with  no 
ish  also.  -  lustrious  traveller,  ‘  as  tokens  of  personal  kind-  admixture  of  silk,  it  is  said  to  retain  its  metal- 

ness  and  consideration.  They  are  a  public  lie  colour  and  brilliancy  almost  as  freshly  as  if 
Moravian  Missions.— According  to  the  most  homage  paid  to  the  sciences,  a  noble  munifi-  just  fabricated  ;  and  the  material  on  which  it 
recent  returns,  the  missions  ofthe  United  Breth-  cence  displayed  in  favor  of  modern  civilization.’  is  wrought,  is  said  to  have  suffered  but  iittk 
ren  now  comprise  39  settlements  H)-2  mission-  «  Baron  Humboldt,  being,  as  is  well  known,  from  decay.  The  antiquity  of  this  pontifical 
aries,  and  40,000  converts.  Of  these  settle-  chirged  with  exploring  the  Ural  Mountains,  robe  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
ments  7  are  in  the  Danish  and  14  in  the  Bn-  u,„ier  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  gives  his  whole  catalogue  of  English  Bishops,  there  » 
tish  West  Indies;  3  in  ^.uth  America;  3  friend  M.  Arago  some  eminently  curious  par-  butone  of  the  nameof  Frithestan,  andthatcon- 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America ;  in  La-  .jculars  respecting  this  subject.  It  appears  that  temporary  with  him  there  were  three  noble  la¬ 
brador;  4  in  Greenland  ;  and  o  m  booth  Afri-  the  mines  of  this  chain  of  mountains  coniain  dies  bearing  the  appellation  ofthe  donor,  on# 
ca.  And  of  the  converts  do, 629  are  negroes  abundance  of  platina,  and  that  the  gold  dust  being  a  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  another  hia 
in  the  West  Indies ;  2d.)  Indians ;  7^3  Esqui-  f„u,td  there  far  surpar-ses  in  richness  that  disco-  daughter-in-law,  and  the  third  his  grand-daugh- 
maux;  1690  Greenlanders ;  and  «414  Hotten-  vered  in  the  Cordilleras  and  other  parts  of  ter.  The  figures  wrought  in  embroidery  on 
tots.  .  .  America.  An  astonishing  number  of  lumps  of  the  vestments  are  said  to  afford  a  curious  and 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  orold,  of  18  and  20  pounds,  are  found  some  inch-  pleasing  illustration  of  the  costume  of  the  pe- 

from  what  quarters  the  income  of  their  mission  (.g  below  the  turf,  where  they  have  hitherto  re-  ^iod _ N  V  Eve.  Post. 

fund  is  derived.  We  therefore  subjoin  the  fol-  rained  unknown.  Fossil  elephant’s  teeth  are  _  ___ 

lowing  items  from  their  general  account  for  , net  with,  surrounded  with  alluvion  of  gold  dust.  cHURC'IIM  POCKKT  AL3I4N.4CK. 

1827:—  n..  The  formation  of  these  alluvions,  the  conse-  CHURCHMAN’S  P(X:KKT  ALMANACK  f« 

CollecUons  in  the  Rettlements  ofthe  brethren  00  q„ence  of  local  destructions,  is  perlia|)S  suhse-  A  1 S30,  just  received  an.t  for  B.ile  bv 

AddiUonal  !.enefaction8 . 2,260  00  ^  ,  jestriiction  of  the  irreat  anim  ils  H.  &  F.  J.  HUNTLNGTO.N. 

Friends  on  the  continent . 4.300  00  q'lent  to  tlie  uesiriicuon  oi  me  great  animals.  ^ 

Friends  in  Great  Britain  ......  00  Some  of  them  Ate  incredibly  rich  ;  and  that  of  -  'rw; - - - -  - - - 

Friends  in  North  America .  8, .524  03  Wilkni,  belonging  to  the  Demendoff  family  has  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 

-  already  produced  more  than  2,800  pounds  of  bt 

$37,514  00  H.  &  F.  J.  HUNTINGTON, 

Ofthe  noble  sum  contributed  by  British  Chri.s-  ”  “  After  having  determined  the  height  ofthe  booksellers  and  publishers, 

tians  above  $lb, 000  was- from  the  London  As-  loftiest  peaks,  calculated  the  position  of  the  CornerofMain  and  Asylum Strceti, 

sociation  ;  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasirow  strata,  visited  the  ustne.s  of  Siberia,  and  confirm-  ’  Hartford. 

Associations,  nearly  $4,000  were  realized,  r-d  by  experiments  the  magnetic  observations  of  Teriih  *2. 50  b  year~or  *2  if  paid  in  advanc*. 

Among  individual  contributors  we  had  the  sat-  M.  Freycinct,  Baron  Humboldt  had  the  cm  iosi*  ’  "  J _ 

isfaction  to  observe  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hannah  ly  to  push  his  researches  to  the  Chinese  nut-  AGKNTS. 

More,  for  a  subscription  of  £2,  and  a  donation  posts.  The  Chinese  commandant,  informed  of 

of  AO.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  enno-  his  arrival,  made  no  opposition  to  the  invesliga-  ('harles  Stimpson,  Jr.,  76,  WashmgtonSt- 

bling  to  the  Christian  character  than  the  devo-  lions  of  the  travellers,  hut  only  required  as  a  So/rm— W.  &.  S.  B.  lve».  KSt 

ted  zeal  of  one  class  of  Christians,  which,  con-  condition  that  they  should  make  him  a  prelimi-  C  Lhtle.*’  ^**^"*' 

trary  to  the  usual  stale  of  things,  has  so  perfect-  nary  visit,  adding,  that  he  would  have  made  the  Trvy^V,.  Platt. 


CHURCHMAN’S  POCKET  ALMAN.4CK. 
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